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of the Incarnation became subordinate to that of the atonement for sin
by the death of Christ which was its ultimate object. It is true that
Anselm dealt incidentally with the example which the whole life of Christ
affords to man, but merely in demonstration of the sinlessness which gave
unique value to His death as the expiation of the sin of the world.

The importance of Anselm's work did not appeal noticeably to his con-
temporaries; it was not until a later generation that its influence was
manifest. The old idea of the ransom of man from the power of the devil
still held the field.  Among the doctrines of Abelard condemned at Sens
in 1141 was the proposition, no less strenuously expressed by Anselm*
that the devil had never any legal claim upon man, but was merely, by
the permission of Divine justice, his gaoler, and that therefore the object
of the Incarnation was not the deliverance of man from his yoke. At the
same time, while Abelard was under the influence of more than one theory
of the Incarnation, he saw in it conspicuously a manifestation of the love
of God, exhibited in the life and teaching of Christ and consummated by
His death. The plan and purpose of the Incarnation were that God should
enlighten the world by His wisdom and kindle it to His love. Its effects
are subjective: man is justified and redeemed by the love which the passion
of Christ implants in his heart, not only freeing him from the slavery of
sin, but admitting him to the liberty of the sons of God, casting out fear
and filling him with the sense of the boundless grace which could make such
a sacrifice. This view was echoed by Abelard^s disciple Peter Lombard, who,
at the opening of his discussion ot the work of redemption, represented
the death of Christ as a pledge of the love of God by which man is excited
and kindled to love Him and is thus justified.  Nevertheless in the sequel
Peter demonstrated what he had actually taken as his hypothesis, that
the real effect of the passion is redemption from the devil and the bonds
of sin in which he had enchained mankind, and, swayed consistently by
the authority of Augustine, accepted the theory of the deception of the
devil by God, quoting the famous "mouse-trap" passage.  Of the theoiy
of satisfaction he had nothing to say; his only approach to it was the
statement that without the cooperation of the penalty paid by Christ
the penalty in which the Church binds her penitents would be insufficient.
This being the attitude of the theological text-book which established
its authority in the schools, it is not surprising that the permeation of
the Anselmic theory was gradual, and that older doctrines still held their
own beside it. A century after Peter Lombard, Aquinas presented several
parallel views of the purpose of the Incarnation, in which the traditional
doctrine of ransom from the devil was included, though without its more
grotesque elements of the act of deception and the justice of the devil's
dominion. There was thus no definite dogmatic position upon this point.
The Lateran Council, which forms the limit of our period, produced no
formula to bind speculation with regard to it. Its statement of the doctrine
of the Incarnation merely amplified the clauses of the creeds. The Incat-